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to be great, is, in many respects, and as a general
rule, no better   than a slave;  such  rights as she
may exercise belonging to her rather as a member
of the tribe than as a mother and a wife.     Her
husband has probably bought her for a blanket,
for an old carbine, for a keg of whisky;  and it
depends wholly on the man's humour, on his fond-
ness, whether he shall treat her as a lady or as a
dog.     He  can sell her, he  can give her away.
The squaw's inferiority to the hunter is like that
of the horse to his master.    She is one of the man's
chattels; one of many like herself; for the Indian
is a polygamist, and keeps a harem in the prairie.
She has to perform all in-door, all out-door labour ;
to fix the wigwam in  the  ground, to fetch water
from the stream, to  gather billets  from the bush,
to dig roots and pick up acorns, Jp dress and cook
the food, to   make  the clothes, to dry the scalps,
to mend the wigwam, to carry her children on the
march.    And while  she  has a thousand toils to
endure,  she  has  scarcely  any  rights as  either a
woman or a wife.    The man may put her away
for  the most trifling  fault.    Her infant may be
taken from her lap.     Her modesty is not always
spared.    While the sins into which her own fancies
may have led her are visited with revolting pun-